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MEXICO BUSINESS INDEX 


Notes on Governments and on Banks 


No real spring fever showed up 
in the New Mexico economy during April. 
Although mining and receipts' from farm 
marketings were noticeably weak compared 
with March 1959, 22 of the economic indi- 
cators prepared monthly by this Bureau 
pointed to improvements over March, and 
26 showed more strength than in April 1958. 

Not only was fairly general growth indi- 
cated; the rate of growth surpassed that of 
the preceding month in at least 13 instances, 
chiefly in employment and construction. 

Among the impressive April-over-March 
gains were percentage increases of 103 in 
nonresidential building contracts awarded, 
nearly 18 inresidential contracts, 10 in life- 
insurance sales, 8.7 in the index of crop 
prices, and improvements shown by drops in 
the number of insured unemployed and the 
rate of unemployment of nearly 18 per cent 
each and one of 10 per cent in business- 
failure liabilities. 

Increased weaknesses during the month 
included a 34. 8-per-cent drop in heavy con- 
struction contracts, percentage decreases in 
production of 1.6 in oil, 8 in natural gas, al- 
most 18 eachin totalmetallics andin copper, 
and 3.5 inpotash; and sharp percentage drops 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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THE CONDITION OF NEW MEXICO 


Ralph L. Edgel 


Resources of New Mexico commercial banks 
more than doubled (increased 121 percent) in the 
10-year period from December 1948 to December 
1958, according to the most recent report of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. During 
the same period, resources of all commercial 
banks in the United States increased 43 per cent. 

Of the total increase in funds available to New 
Mexico banks, 92 per cent was accounted for by 
increased deposits, and 7 per cent by increased 
investment of the stockholders. At the same 
time, the share of total resources provided by 
stockholders increased from 4.5 per cent to 5.7 
per cent. 

Of the total increase in resources, 14 per cent 
was held as cash and balances with other banks, 
32 per cent was invested in United States obli- 
gations, and 46 per cent was in the form of loans 
and discounts. 

The highlights of the results of these changes 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. New Mexico's commercial banks are con- 
siderably less liquid thanthey were 10 years ago, 
but they are more liquid than all United States 
banks considered as a whole. Secondary reserves 
(government securities) have also been reduced, 
but they are proportionately larger than those of 
commercial banks generally. 

2. The earnings position of New Mexico banks 
has been considerably improved since 1948 be- 
cause of the increased proportion of their assets 
which are in earning assets (i.e. , securities and 
loans and discounts) and because of the greater 
proportion of these in the higher-yielding loans 
and discounts. Despite this improvement, New 
Mexico banks still have smaller proportions of 
earning assets and of loans and discounts than do 
all United States banks. 

3. Depositors of New Mexico banks are pro- 
viding a smaller proportion of total resources 
than they did in 1948, but they still provide a 
greater proportionthan depositors of commercial 
banks for the country as a whole. 

4. Government deposits have increased faster 
than personal and business deposits and account 
for a larger proportion of total bank resources in 
New Mexico than for all commercial banks in the 
nation. 

5. Personal consumption loans have increased 
faster than any other type made by New Mexico 
banks. Our banks have a larger proportion of 
their assets in this form than do United States 
banks generally. 

6. Commercial and industrial loans in this 
state have increased faster than have total loans 
and discounts, but such loans still account for a 
smaller proportion of total assets here than for 
all banks. 


BANKS 


7. New Mexico banks' loans to farmers have 
declined as a proportion of total assets, but are 
still proportionately larger than nationally. 

8. Real estate loans have also declined asa 
proportion of total assets of New Mexico banks. 
As a whole, the nation's commercial banks have 
a greater proportion of their assets inreal estate 
loans than have New Mexico banks. 

The growth of commercial banking activity in 
New Mexico reflects the rapidity and much of 
the nature of the expansion of general economic 
activity in the State. Particularly significant is 
the increase of loans and discounts at a more 
rapid rate than the gain in total resources. Toa 
large extent, this more rapid growth has been 
accomplished by a relative reduction in cash and 
by a shift from government securities to higher 
yielding loans and discounts, increasingthe earn- 
ing potential of the banks. 


(Continued on Page 7) 


CONDITION OF NEW MEXICO BANKS 
December 1948 and 1958 
(dollar figures in millions) 


Percentage 
1948 1958 Increase 
Number of Banks 49 53 
Cash and Bank Balances $101.3 $155.3 53 
U.S. Obligations 112.0 238.0 112 
Other Securities 12.1 36.0 198 
Loans and Discounts (gross) 95.7 280.3 193 
Real Estate 24.6 52.8 115 
Loans to Farmers 20.6 35.7 73 
Commercial and Industrial 30.2 93.3 209 
Personal Consumption Loans 15.8 73.4 365 
All Other Loans 4.5 25.2 460 
Less Valuation Reserves 9 6.9 667 
Loans and Discounts (net) 94.8 273.4 188 
Bank Premises 2.1 10.3 390 
Other Assets 2 1.3 550 
Total Assets or Liabilities $322.5 $714.3 121 
Deposits $307.5 $667.9 117 
Business and Personal 241.2 512.1 112 
Government 55.3 138.6 151 
Interbank 22,6 17.2 56 
Miscellaneous Liabilities -5 5.5 1,000 
Capital Account 14.5 40.9 182 
Capital Stock 6.4 14.9 133 
Surplus 5.3 15.9 200 
Undivided Profit 4 5.3 1,225 
Reserves 2.4 4.8 100 
U.S. Banks 
1958 
Percentages of Total Assets: 
Cash and Bank Balances 31.4 21.7 20.6 
U.S. Obligations 34.7 33.3 27.7 
Loans and Discounts 29.4 38.3 41.3 
Real Estate 7.6 be 10.6 
Loans to Farmers 6.4 5.0 2.1 
Commercial and Industrial 9.4 13.1 17.0 
Persorial Consumption 4.9 10.3 8.7 
Total Capital Accounts 4.5 5.7 i 
Total Deposits 95.3 93.5 90.6 
Business and Personal Deposits 74.8 72.7 75.1 
Earning Assets 67.9 76.6 77.6 


Source: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, Report No. 50 


NOTES FROM The Census of Governments 


I. Governments in the United States 


Governments in the United States enter almost 
every phase of business and personal activities. 
When we consider government, the immediate 
association we make is with the federal system. 
Individuals may call to mind their state or city 
government, but few persons will visualize the 
structure of government inthe United States as it 
is described in the 1957 Census of Governments. 
Government in the United States during 1957 was 
made up of 102, 328 different units: 


Federal government 1 
States 48 
Counties 3, 047 
Municipalities and towns 34, 381 
School districts 50, 446 
Special districts 14, 405 


The enumerators found 42 governmental units in 
Alaska and 22 in Hawaii during 1957. They did 
not, however, include Indian pueblo and reserva- 
tion governments in their lists. 

While much criticism has been aimed at the 
rapid growth of government, there has actually 
been a considerable decline in the numbers of 
governments operating in the United States. The 
1957 total represents a decline of 34 per cent 
since 1942, when there were 155,116 govern- 
ments in the country--a 12-per-cent drop since 
1952. The consolidation of school districts from 
a highof 108,600 in 1942 is primarily responsible 
for this change. 

The number of cities, towns, and counties re- 
mained fairly stable during the 15-year period. 
There was a net decrease of three counties in the 
country since 1942, Los Alamos county, New 
Mexico, beingthe only new one created. Specific- 
purpose, special-district governments accounted 
for the only sizeable increase (6,100) since 1942. 
These districts include units concerned with irri- 
gation, fire control, soil conservation, housing, 
and a wide variety of other functions. New Mex- 
ico's 29 land-grant governments are unique in 
this category. 

The number of governments per state varies 
considerably and can be used to measure the 
degree of centralization of government in parti- 
cular areas. Nebraska, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Kansas each had more than 6,000 governments, 
a major portion being school districts. In the 24 
states having morethan 1,000 governmental units 
schooldistricts arein the majority in every case. 
In the listing of numbers of governments per 
state, New Mexico is fourth from the bottom with 
317 units. Rhode Island, smallest state by size, 
has the fewest governmental authorities--91. The 


Arthur A. Blumenfeld 


degree of centralization can be measured by the 
number of individuals per unit of government. 
The more individuals per unit, the more central- 
ized is governmental authority. Virginia with 
10,431 persons per government, Rhode Island 
with 9,418, and Maryland with 8,826 had the 
most centralized governments in the country. 
At the other end of the scale the most decentral- 
ized areas were South Dakota, North Dakota, and 
Nebraska with 144 and 163 and 216 persons res- 
pectively. New Mexico, close to the mid-point 
in this measure, was reported to have a govern- 
mental unit for each 2,565 persons. The U. S. 
average is 1,664 persons. 

To measure the cost of government and the 
services that can be expected from government, 
one must have a good understanding ofthe numer- 
ous governments operating in specific areas. It 
can be confusing to attempt to compare the cost 
of government--taxes paid--in an area in which 
a limited number of organizations are active with 
the cost in an area crowded with individual gov- 
ernments. It can also be misleading to consider 
only the cost of one or two units in an area of 
multiple governments, disregarding the costs of 
others. When any two areas are being compared 
in this regard, care must be taken to include all 
costs of all governments. 

For what it is worth, then, New Mexico is 
apparently not saddled with superfluous govern- 
ments, since the State is fourth from the bottom 
in numbers. (There are, of course, those un- 
listed Indian governments.) Yet we are neither 
over- nor under-centralized, if itmeans anything 
to be close tothe national average of citizens per 
unit. 


II, Federal Employment in the State 


New Mexicans have long been conscious of the 
concentration of federal-government activity in 
their state. The recently released 1957 Census 
of Governments has made available information 
showing how the concentration of federal em- 
ployment in New Mexico compares with that in 
other states. 

The census reportsthat 21,339 federal civilian 
employees were at work in New Mexico during 
1957. This total is not large when compared with 
the totals of 239,000 in California and of 188, 700 
in New York. In fact, New Mexico ranks 29th 
among all the states according to the number of 
federal employees. 


The significance of federal employment in this 
state becomes apparent, however, when we ex- 
amine its size in relation to our total population. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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College of Business Administration 


Dean Sorrell 


Vernon Guy Sorrell, retiring at 
his own request as dean of the 
College of Business Adminis- 
tration of the University of New 
Mexico, has exerted for nearly 
three decades a persuasive and 
strong influence for sound schol- 
arship, breadth of learning, and 
exactness of professional skills 
and understanding inhis own par- 
ticular area of the University 
program and in other areas basic 
to the essential worth of the in- 


stitution. He has been the chief eee 
instrument in the shaping and gay 
developing of the academic pro- 
gram and atmosphere of the Col- 


lege of Business Administration 

of which he was the first dean. His deep interest 
in the welfare of New Mexico has enriched the 
State for almost 30 years by makirg available to 
leader and to citizen the results of his careful 
research into some of the State's most vital and 
difficult problems, especially in taxation. 


A clear thinker and a lucid writer and speaker, 
Dean Sorrellhas not only remained abreast of the 
time, he has not rarely seemed to ride the crest 
of the future. Only five days after Pearl Harbor, 
for example, he addressed the Institute of World 
Affairs of the University of Southern California 
on the aftermath of the new war, discussing 
"America's Gold and Post-War Planning.'' When 
the phrase "public debt’ was still largely an 
academic one, Dean Sorrell again flipped the 
calendar and pointed out the true significance of 
such a debt. In the midst of the Great Depression 
he had his finger uponthe pulse ofinflation, aware 


of the pitfalls it represented, many of which now 
confront us. 


Dean Sorrell's keen recognition of the several 
monetary problems of the State and his skillful 
spoken and published diagnoses of some of them 
illustrate the profound effect of environment upon 
an individual dedicated to the welfare of the 
society about him and, as a result, the manner 
in which academic interests can be turned to 
practical service to that society. Dean Sorrell's 
interests have always been broad with concentra- 
tions in economic theory, finance, and the history 
of economic thought; he has repeatedly employed 
such interests to serve New Mexico. 


Born in Irving, Kansas, Professor Sorrell was 
educated at the Mankato high school, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, the University of lowa (B.A., 


Cwo 


1922), the University of Illinois 
(M.A., 1924), and the University 
of California (Ph.D., 1929). He 
has been an instructor in eco- 
nomics at the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University and an assistant 
professor of economics at St. 
Mary's College and the University 
of Oregon. In 1931 he joined the 
New Mexico faculty as associate 
professor and acting departmen- 
tal head of economics and busi- 
ness administration, being quick- 
ly advanced to full professor and 
departmental chairman. During 
the war he served with the O.P. 
A. in Albuquerque, Denver, and 
Washington. 

Back in New Mexico, Professor Sorrell worked 
toward the establishment of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration and upon the 1947 accom- 
plishment of that aim became dean. Under his 
guidance the new college grew in spirit, purpose, 
program, and physical size. His insistence upon 
a basic general-education program bore fruit 
from the first and is specifically reflected in the 
facts that the college has never been departmen- 
talized and that a minimum of 40 per cent of all 
credit work must be taken outside business ad- 
ministration and economics. His guiding hope 
has been to further the stature of business ad- 
ministration as a profession--ethical, dignified, 
constantly developing, possessed of and possessed 
by a philosophy of high integrity. 


Dean Sorrell founded and first edited New Mex- 
ico Business Review, published from 1931 through 
1938. He was also once anassociate editor of the 
New Mexico Quarterly. Amonghis eminently im- 
portant published writings are almost a dozen on 
taxation, several on inflation, ones on county 
consolidation inthis state, the economic implica- 
tions of war, and the consequences of our public 
debt, several on the gold standard and on prob- 
lems of international exchange and interstate 
commerce, and others on this state's Bulk-Sales 
Law; economic change, and the relation of popu- 
lation to economic planning. 


Fortunately for the University, Dean Sorrell 
willremain as professor of business administra- 
tion. His views are widely respected; he is well 
known as a speaker; he has served the State, the 
University, andthe city with devotion; he is highly 
regarded as an educator and a gentleman. 


| 
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Deans 


William Jackson Parish, new 
dean of the College of Business 
Administration, is a teacher, a 
writer, a lecturer, an historian, 
a scholar, an economist, and a 
civic worker of exceptional talent 
and vigor. Born in Franklin, 
Pa., educated at Brown Univer- 
sity (Ph. B., 1929), and Harvard 
(M. B.A.,. 1931, and D.C.S., 
1950), Professor Parish has an 
interesting background of rich 
experience in the business world 
as well as ona university cam- 
pus, in administration as well as 
inteaching, in practical affairs-- 
civic and political--as well as in 
scholarly research, 

In the early 1930s Professor Parish joined the 
staff of a Cleveland, Ohio, bank. Later he was 
associated with a Cleveland electric company and 
then with several Albuquerque business firms. 
In 1943 he came tothe University of New Mexico, 
where he has served as assistant professor and 
associate professor of economics and business 
administration, professor of business adminis- 
tration, acting head of the department of eco- 
nomics, and acting dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


Professor Parish's publications and lectures 
are numerous and distinguished. His authoritative 
study of New Mexico's pioneering mercantile 
establishment the Charles Ilfeld Company will 
soon be published by the Harvard Press. His 
research and resulting articles on the small- 
loan problems of this state are widely credited 
with sparking an investigation which resulted in 
New Mexico's Small Loan Law, one of the nation's 
best. His keen and progressively widening in- 
terest in the economy of his adopted state has 
produced articles and lectures onnumerous other 
phases of that economy; his awareness of the 
overriding importance of man the human being 
and of his magnificent creation the democratic 
system has led to other works of significance and 
influence. 


Professor Parish's services as an astute ob- 
server, courageous investigator, and wise coun- 
selor in affairs of government and of community 
life have long been highly valued. In 1954 he was 
consultant for the State on the small-loan situ- 
ation; from 1951 through 1953 he served on the 
city's zoning commission; in 1944 he was presi- 
dent of the County Community Council and the 


University of New Mexico 


Dean Parish 


Junior Chamber of Commerce; 
in 1956 he was director of the 
New Mexico Assembly; for 11 
years he has been president of 
the Sandia Foundation, is now 
president of the local Council on 
Foreign Relations, and _ since 
1956 has been on the city's per- 
sonnel board. 

At the University of New Mex- 
ico the new dean's services have 
been and are wide in scope. The 
honors bestowed upon him have 
also been many. He has received 
numerous grants from national 
bodies and belongs to many pro- 
fessional and honor societies. 
This year he delivered the Uni- 
versity's sixth Annual Research Lecture. 

Professor Parish's publications include such 
important works as these: ''Charles Ilfeld and 
Mercantile Capitalism in the Arid Southwest" 
(Bulletin of the Business Historical Society, De- 
cember 1950); three articles on the small-loan 
problem (two, in this publication); ''With Due 
Respect to Adam Smith" (Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, December 1945); The New 
Mexico Budget System and Management and Edu- 
cation (publications of the division of research, 
department of government, University of New 
Mexico); ''Higher Education, an Economic Service 
in the Preservation of Democracy" (Phi Kappa 
Phi Journal, May 1951); and ''The Spiritual Sig- 
nificance of the Economic Value of Man" (NM 
Quarterly, No. 3, 1951). 

The printed program for Professor Parish's 
research lecture summed up the personality and 
the character of the man in this fashion: 

. a central theme in‘the (University's) 
tribute must be the renewed awareness and ap- 
preciation of a career which has touched the life 
of the University at many points with a strong and 
vital influence. The lines of force flowing out- 
ward from this man of quiet scholarly integrity 
into the fields of business, economics, history, 
student welfare, community growth and service 
have had always as their center his belief, de- 
fended in word and action, that the several dis- 
ciplines of university and community, however 
divergent, must be recognized as interrelated and 
interdependent. Only his colleagues, perhaps, 
fully know the kindling power of this belief, flash- 
ing forth as Professor Parish's conviction meets 
the issues of debate, with ally and adversary alike 
applauding in obedience to Emerson's old truth, 
"Personal force never goes out of fashion," 
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Business Activity in New Mexico 


Per-Cent Change INDEX 
April 1959 from April 1959 
April Year Earlier March April (Average Month 
1959 April 1958 1959 1958 1947-49 = 100) 
Index of Business Activity (1947-49 = 100) 303.5 253.7 + 3.0 + 11.8 303.5 
Sales data: Not available. See March issue of NEW MEXICO BUSINESS 
*Life Insurance Sales (1, 000s) $ 24,247 $ 22,632 + 10.2 + 3 691.4 
*Bank Debits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 512,181 410, 733 * 2.5 + 24.7 315. 38 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 36 banks (1, 000s) 51, 034 42,876 - 5.7 + 19.0 298. 02 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 345,596 306, 235 - 0.2 + 12.9 182,44 
Time Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 118,593 105,157 - 0.4 + 12.8 $31. 1% 
Business Failure Liabilities (1, 000s) 53 15 - 10.2 +247.5 185.2 
Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 227,800 212,200 * 22 + %.4 172.9 
in Mining 18,400 19,100 + 0.5 = &,7 147.6 
in Contract Construction 23,500 18,600 + 2.2 + 26.3 186.0 
*in Manufacturing 16, 300 14,700 + as + 10.9 176.5 
in Transportation and Utilities 20, 300 19,500 * ie * &.% 133.6 
in Trade 47,500 44,500 + 68 + 6.7 163.8 
in Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 8,500 7,600 + 2.4 + 11.8 293.1 
in Services and Miscellaneous 32,600 30,500 + 0.9 + 6.9 149.8 
in Government 60, 700 57,700 + 8.3 + §.2 212.7 
Number of Insured Unemployed 4,358 7,299 - 17.5 - 40.3 - 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 2.36 4.20 - 17.8 - $3.8 151.8 
Construction Contracts Awarded $ 29,941 $ 21,586 + 12.6 + 38.7 -- 
Residential 14,311 9,171 + $3.6 + 56.0 -- 
Nonresidential 9,161 9,413 +103.4 = 2B -- 
Heavy Engineering 6,469 3,002 - 34.8 +115.5 -- 
*Petroleum Production (1, 000s of bbls) 8,448 7,506 - £8 + 12.5 222.7 
Natural Gas Production (millions of cu ft) 54,578 61,148 = 8% - 10.7 339.3 
*Electric Power Production (1, 000s of kwhs) 264,939 223,077 + 3.0 + 18.8 300.2 
*Index of Total Metallics Production (1947-49 = 100) 61.9 89.5 - 17.5 - 30.9 61.9 
Mine Production - Copper (1, 000s of Ibs) 11,200 10,430 - 17.9 7.4 106.0 
Mine Production - Lead (1, 000s of lbs) -- 456 -- -- -- 
Mine Production - Zinc (1, 000s of lbs) -- 5,248 -- -- -- 
*Mine Production - Potash (1, 000s of tons) 1,202 1,246 - 3.5 > 22.4 300.3 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 112.4 107.2 + 4.5 + 4.9 112.4 
Index of Livestock Prices 123.2 117.4 +. 22 + 4.9 123.2 
Index of Crop Prices 94.0 89.3 * 8.7 * 6.8 94.0 
Receipts from All Farm Marketings (1, 000s) $ 8,876 $ 10,108 - 40.4 - 12.2 78.1 
Livestock and Products 6, 378 8,946 - 34.5 - 28.7 69.3 
Crops 2,498 1,162 - 42.9 +115.1 111.4 
Per-Cent Change INDEX 
May 1959 from May 1959 
May Year Earlier April May (Average Month 
1959 May 1958 1959 1958 1947-49 = 100) 
Bank Debits, 36 banks (1, 000s) $504, 404 $398,576 - 1.5 + 26.6 310. 64 
Bank Loans and Discounts, 36 banks (1, 000s) 52,231 40,246 + £3 + 29.8 304, 98 
Demand Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 340, 313 305, 732 ~ 5 + 12.3 179. 74 
Time Deposits, 36 banks (1, 000s) 120, 437 107,460 + 2.6 + 12.1 336. 44 
Wage Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments 230, 800 216, 800 * 28 + 6.5 175.2 
Number of Insured Unemployed 3,598 5,915 - 17.4 - 39,2 -- 
Rate of Unemployment (per cent of labor force) 1,94 3.36 - 17.8 - 42.3 124.9 
*Building Permits, total 17 cities (1, 000s) $ 9,990 $ 11,619 - 30.6 - 14.0 378, 84 
Residential 6, 302 7,408 - 37.0 - 14.9 386. 14 
Nonresidential 2,513 3,183 + 25.1 - 21.1 359. 54 
Other 1,175 1,028 + 12.2 + 44.3 383.48 
Index of All Farm Prices (1947-49 = 100) 113.1 105.5 + 0.6 * 7.2 113.1 
Index of Livestock Prices 123.8 115.1 + 0.5 + Tt 123.8 
Index of Crop Prices 94.0 89.3 0.0 + §.3 94.0 


*Index for these items are used to compute the Index of Business Activity. 


&Although the number of reporting units changes, the indexes for these items are comparable with indexes for preceding months. 


he figures in this series are based on the average of three months' data, 
Sources: 


Retail Sales Data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue 

Petroleum and Natural Gas Production: N. M. Oil Conservation 
Commission 

Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association 

Wage Workers and Unemployment: N, M. Employment Security 
Commission and U, S, Department of Labor 


Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Farm Prices and Marketings: U. S. Agricultural Marketing 


Service 


Bank Data (all series), Building Permits 


Bureau of Business Research 


Business Failure Liabilities: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Construction Contracts: F. W. Dodge Corporation 


BANKS (Continued from Page 2) 


Although the improved earnings position has 
thus been accomplished by some sacrifice in 
liquidity, New Mexicobanks as a groupare main- 
taining a more liquid position than are the nation's 
banks as a whole. It is probably true that in 1948 
the. State's banks were too liquid for their own 
good, in the sense that they were maintaining 
more cash than was warranted and thus were 
sacrificing some of their earning capacity. This 
situation probably resulted from an increase in 
bank resources somewhat in excess of the legiti- 
mate demand for bank funds. The condition of the 
banks last December indicates that the demand 
for bank credit is keeping up with the growth in 
bank resources, thus putting the banks in a better 
position to perform their traditional function in 
‘the community and to earn a return on their 
stockholders' investment. 

The fact that government deposits have in- 
creased faster than total deposits reflects the 
important role which government activities have 
played in the postwar expansion of New Mexico. 
This, however, does not mean that the private 
sector of the economy has not been vigorous. 
The increase in personal and business deposits 
accounted for almost 70 per cent of the total gain 
in bank resources, and the gain in commercial 
and industrial loans accounted for about 35 per 
cent of the total gain in loans. 

The growth of commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity is indicated by the tripling of loans in this 
category (as contrasted with the doubling of total 
loans and discounts). The decreased relative 
importance of realestate loans (despite the build- 
ing boom) and of agricultural loans further re- 
veals the growing importance of commercial and 
industrial activity in New Mexico's rapidly ex- 
panding economy. 
GOVERNMENTS (Continued from Page 3) 

On this basis New Mexico has 257 federal em- 
ployees for each 10,000 citizens, and ranks sec- 
ond only to Utah, which has 309 such employees 
for a similar population segment. West Virginia, 
at the bottom ofthe list, has a 51-to-10,000 ratio. 

Federal civilian employment in New Mexico 
has increased considerably during the last eight 
years. The Bureau ofthe Census reported 11,600 
federal employees here during 1950. These in- 
creased to 21,339 by 1957--almost 85 per cent. 
The New Mexico Employment Security Com- 
mission reported 23,019 federal employees in 
1957 and 24,112 in 1958. Although the population 
of the State has expanded rapidly, federal workers 
have come to account for an increasingly larger 
segment of this larger population. The number 
of federal employees per 10,000 of the population 
rose from 171 in 1950 to 257 in 1957. Not only 
has our federal employment expanded faster than 


our population, but it has grown at a rate in 
excess of the national average. Total federal 
civilian employment inside the United States in- 
creased from 2.0 million to 2.2 million between 
1950 and 1957. But in relation to the population 
increase of the country federal employment just 
held its own, accounting for 131 employees for 
each 10,000 of population in both years. 

Perhaps a more significant way to examine the 
position of the federal government in New Mexico, 
and to make comparisons with other states, is to 
analyze the relation of federal employment to 
total nonagricultural employment in an area. 
California and New York have 5 and 3 per cent 
respectively of alltheir workers employed by the 
federal government. Evaluated on this basis, 
Utah ranks first in the nation with 10.9 per cent 
of its nonagricultural employment being federal. 
New Mexico is close behind, second, with 10.2 
per cent of its employment with the national gov- 
ernment. Neighboring states Arizona, Colorado, 
and Texas have 7.0, 7.7, and 4.8 per cent res- 
pectively federally employed. 

The Bureau of the Census reports the number 
of members of the Armed Forces in New Mexico 
at 24,000 in 1957 and 25, 900 in 1958! Combining 
military and civilian figures, we find that 50,000 
individuals are receiving pay envelopes from the 
federal government. Half of these civilian em- 
ployees--approximately 12, 000--are working for 
the Armed Forces. The importance of military 
activity in New Mexico is increased if we consider 
agencies such asthe Atomic Energy Commission, 
although the AEC is only indirectly involved with 
the military. The stimulating effect that federal 
payrolls, particularly military, have upon the 
economy of New Mexico is exceedingly important. 
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in farm-marketing receipts--40 in total, 34.5 in 
livestock and products, and 43 in crops. 

Changes since January include percentage gains 
of 52 in construction contracts awarded, 28 in 
life-insurance sales, and 14 in the crop-price 
index. Also, the number of insured unemployed 
is down 11 per cent and the unemployment rate 
is down 13. The Index of Business Activity has 
climbed 13 per cent. 

"Construction Contracts Awarded," a new Bu- 
reau series based on F. W. Dodge information, 
begins this month. Since 1957 we have assisted 
the Dodge Corporation in gathering New Mexico 
permit and sampling data for use in its summary 
of U. S. nonfarm construction. Dollar figures 
are reported for residential contracts (hotels, a- 
partments, one- and two-family houses, motels), 
nonresidential (commercial, educational, manu- 
facturing, hospital, public, religious buildings), 
and heavy engineering (streets, highways, other 
public works, electric light and power systems 
and water-supply systems, airports, etc.). 
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CHART-OF-THE-MONTH 


Use of Portland cement in New Mexico 


has increased far more rapidly since 1950 


Ariz, Colo, than the national rate, 


although somewhat below 


the average of 


three neighboring states, 


Arizona, 


Colorado, 


and Utah. 
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